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Yugoslavia’s Defiance Continues 
The strange vicissitudes of history and world politics give the Western democracies a stake in the 
fight of a Communist satellite for political and economic independence. New light on the Yugoslav 
situation is now available. 


On September 9 we published extensive excerpts from 
a notable address by Milovan Djilas, Minister without 
Portfolio in the Yugoslav government. We have just 
obtained the official English text of the address given by 
Foreign Minister Edvard Kardelj before the Yugoslav 
National Assembly on December 29, 1950, which contains 
a further exposition of the political philosophy of the Tito 
regime. In view of the present international situation it 
would seem that nothing is more important than to under- 
stand the role that Yugoslavia is playing in world politics. 


“Just and Unjust Wars” 


The speech begins with the “theory of just and unjust 
wars,” a subject familiar to every student of church his- 
tory. “It has become a habit.” said Mr. Kardelj, “to 
speak of just and unjust wars, depending on the role wars 
have played in the course of human progress, and in the 
liberation of nations from the pressure of reactionary op- 
pressors. Indeed, history offers us many examples of 
just wars which were substantial contributions to human 
progress. But, we must never forget, wars do not become 
just by being given a name, or because of what they are 
held to be by those who wage them. The character of 
every war should be estimated by its objective historical 
role, by its concrete results for the cause of human prog- 
ress generally, and by the cause of the liberation of op- 
pressed peoples, or of peoples threatened by imperialism 
in particular. We must take this into special consideration 
today when attempts are being made to readjust the 
theory of just and unjust wars to all possible practical 
requirements of an anti-socialist policy directed towards 
world hegemony.” 

A crucial point is that all such theories “start with 
the premise that what is important is who wages a war, 
rather than for what purpose, for what policy, a war 1s 
waged. They, naturally, start with the premise that the 
Soviet Union—China is of late likewise being mentioned, 
at least for the Asian part of the world—is the leading 
force of human progress and that the interests of Soviet 
foreign policy, or in Asia the interests of Chinese foreign 
policy, are the decisive factors in such progress.” Comin- 
form propaganda seeks to convince everybody that “no 
qualitative change has taken place in the balance of power” 
since the Russian Revolution began and that “all historical 
justice is on the side of the Soviet government.” 


The Yugoslav view is that in the beginning the role 
of the Soviet Union in the drama of world history “was 
in reality such that its international political interests in 
essence coincided with the interests of general human 
progress, regardless of certain reactionary and anti-demo- 
cratic trends manifest in the Soviet system even then.” 
Today, the situation is changed. One can “no longer 
speak of the capitalist encirclement of a socialist island 
whose defense is the central historical duty of progressive 
people... . On the contrary, the forces of socialism are 
already coming to the fore today in a number of new 
forms in very many countries, and not only in those whose 
governments style themselves sdeiilist. This proves that 
socialism has ceased to be the property only of the ‘wise 
men’ of Moscow, or of a small vanguard in certain coun- 
tries and in the world genera}ly, and that already it has 
become the cause of millions of people 
throughout the world.” 


Since productive forces develep at different rates in 
different nations “countries with more developed pro- 
ductive forces, or with more democratic political forms 
may, under definitive political conditions, overnight, so 
to say, leave far behind countries which long before them 
had passed through a socialist revolution, but lagged 
owing to poorly developed productive forces.” To impose 
the “backward political forms” that have grown up in one 
country, because of slow economic development, upon eco- 
nomically more developed countries is “in essence a re- 
actionary act.” “We must not forget that so long as there 
is a possibility of any form of exploitation, there will be 
candidates to pursue such exploitation.” Here is a bit of 
realism about the nature of man familiar to contemporary 
theologians, 


It is not as if the socialist experiment were in its initial 
stage—‘‘the progressive defense of a socialist island from 
the forces of monopoly capital is no longer involved. The 
point is that the fate of socialism, so to say, is now being 
settled on its ‘own soil’; namely, through specific incon- 
sistencies, which are characteristic of the transition phase 
of socialist development.” This means that “the epoch in 
which we live today differs in essence from that which 
ended with World War II. Unfortunately, under the 
influence of the pragmatic course of Soviet theory, 
Marxist-Leninist science has failed to penetrate deeply 
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into an analysis of the social and economic changes which 
characterize the present world, including, I think, the 
social innovations in our country.” In their own time 
“the political forms of the Soviet Union constituted a 
long historical forward stride. Today, however, they 
have become a fetter to further development of socialism, 
like every other reactionary political form in the modern 
world.” This is declared to be true for every nation that 
proposes to make other peoples happy by “forcing its 
political system and its hegemony upon them.” In short, 
“every aggressive war in these times, whoever might 
launch it, constitutes a violation of human progress.” 
Mr. Kardelj recalled that Marx, Engels, and Lenin in- 
sisted on the interrelatedness of social and political move- 
ments, which must not, therefore, be appraised in a nar- 
row context. Human progress “is not being hampered 
today only by elements of the old monopoly-capital sys- 
tem, but also by the bureaucratic, despotic political forms 
of the Cominform type, which are the outcome of the 
weaknesses, setbacks, and failures of socialist elements in 
the process of socialist development.” An aggressive 
drive for hegemony by a “socialist” country is a form of 
“ideological conquest”—“only another manifestation of 
those elements of class society which have entrenched 
themselves in the system of bureaucratic despotism.” 


“The Privileged Bureaucratic Caste” 


The substance of Cominform theory is thus stated : “No 
matter what the concrete policy of the Cominform gov- 
ernments, they represent progress and, hence, every strug- 
gle against their policy is a struggle against progress, 
which means falling to the level of capitalist reaction. In 
other words, if you are fighting against one, you are ac- 
tually fighting for the other.” On the contrary, to be pro- 
gressive today “means primarily to realize the need of 
waging a struggle against those elements of the old social 
systems and old political forms which are the main ob- 
stacle to the advance of socialism in countries that have 
already passed through a socialist revolution, jeopardizing 
many of the achievements of the socialist revolution, and 
showing trends of negative reactionary influence upon 
other countries where there has been no revolution.” This 
observation leads to emphatic repudiation of the doctrine 
that “one should not combat the lesser evil so long as the 
greater evil exists. We were never misled by a lesser- 
evil policy. An evil is an evil, and which is the greater 
and which the lesser should be decided in concrete politi- 
cal practice. That evil is always the greater which in a 
given situation wants to impose itself with more strength 
and aggressiveness.” 

But whatever collaboration with other countries may be 
indicated by these considerations is sharply limited by this 
principle: “the socialist character of Yugoslavia and the 
right of the peoples of Yugoslavia to determine their pol- 
icy at home and in international relationships indepen- 
dently, in harmony with the principles of democracy and 
socialism. Our foreign policy will always keep within 
such limits.” Conversely, “aggressive war as an instru- 
ment of our national policy is out of the question; and 
that we want peace-loving cooperation with all other coun- 
tries, regardless of their socio-political order, which want 
to cooperate with us on an equal footing.” 


The Korean Issue 


“The action of the North Korean government, even 
had it been a consistently liberating, progressive action— 
which it was not, because the government itself is an in- 


strument of alien policy—constituted a danger to world 
peace. That is why we were against that war and against 
the reckless policy of the North Korean government.” 
Thus Mr. Kardelj pronounces upon the first act of the 
Korean drama. “It is according to results that we must 
judge,” he says, “not according to protestations.” 

On the other hand Yugoslavia voted against the “inter- 
vention of the United Nations forces,” because of the 
belief that it would “spread the war in Korea,” increase 
the strain in international relations, and bring about “the 
inevitable expansion of the power of the South Korean 
government over the whole of Korea, which would be one 
misfortune more for the Korean people. The Korean 
problem cannot be settled by war.” War means for Korea 
only increased “dependence on foreign powers.” 

It remains beyond doubt, however, that “the tactics of 
the North Korean government were guided by the fact 
that it was already sure of support by foreign interven- 
tion. In this way the war in Korea entered a new phase, 
in which the real character of the war as a conflict of in- 
terests in the Far East comes to open expression.” 

Yugoslavia’s delegation “rose in the United Nations 
against Chinese intervention in Korea,” but it considers 
Korea linked with Formosa. The Communist government 
of China should, it is maintained, be recognized “as the 
only legitimate representative of the Chinese people in the 
United Nations, because only that government can factu- 
ally accept obligations in the name of the Chinese people.” 
This “realistic” attitude was maintained from the start 
“although the Chinese government is hostile, reactionary 
and undemocratic in its attitude towards Yugoslavia.” 


Yugoslavia in the U.N. 


Mr. Kardelj spoke with pride of the participation of his 
country in the United Nations. “We are convinced that 
mankind has an important instrument of peace in the 
United Nations, and for this reason we shall continue 
comprehensively to intensify our cooperation with this or- 
ganization and its bodies.” The adoption of the Yugoslav 
resolution at the fifth session of the U.N.—even in a com- 
promised form—he pronounced “an outstanding moral- 
political victory for our country in the development of in- 
ternational law, and for the policy of our government.” 

He summarized it thus: “The resolution enjoins every 
state which finds itself in an armed conflict automatically 
to announce its readiness within 24 hours, without being 
called upon by the United Nations, to cease war operations 
and to withdraw its troops; and then to take this action as 
soon as the other side has made a similar statement. The 
state that refuses to act in accordance with this resolution 
thus proves its responsibility for the war, and United Na- 
tions bodies will take this into consideration in determin- 
ing responsibility for the aggression.” 

What is most impressive about all this is not the de- 
fense of Yugoslavia, but the proposal that every country 
should be allowed to develop its own system in its own 
way. 

Mr. Brailsford’s Report 


H.N. Brailsford has been recording his observations on 
Yugoslavia in successive issues of the New Statesman and 
Nation (London). His critical attitude toward the Soviet 
Union might be expected to make him sympathetic toward 
Yugoslavia to the point of bias, yet he writes with a con- 
siderable degree of objectivity. He was much impressed 
by the zadruga, a democratic form of collective which he 
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saw in Macedonia. “It is a voluntary creation formed on 
the initiative of the peasants themselves, and it is man- 
aged, not by a director nominated from above, but by a 
committee and a president elected by its members.” 

But the problem of winning the peasants is a difficult 
one for the Communist government. There were “sound 
economic reasons” for giving preference to industry. 
“But I found myself wondering what the independent. 
hard-working peasant feels when he comes into town and 
sees the handsome and comfortable blocks of flats in which 
many of the industrial workers are housed, or the attrac- 
tive hostels in which they convalesce or take holiday.” 
The peasants of Slovenia and Croatia, who have owned 
their land for generations will not “of their own free will 
join a working zadruga for many a year to come.” Cruel 
pressure has been put on the peasants, but the results are 
unsatisfactory. “Austerity is the general rule in Yugo- 
slavia, and everyone has to go short of shoes, textiles, su- 
gar, fats and soap. Even needles are scarce.” 

Mr. Brailsford remarks that in their state enterprises 
the Yugoslav Communists have done what was proposed 
by the Guild Socialists in England a generation ago. 
“Through a council elected by secret ballot and a board 
elected by the Council, the workers manage the factories. 
The council, which must meet once in six weeks, has the 
last word in all the bigger questions of policy. The board, 
which usually meets weekly, can discuss everything with 
the manager, including the organization of work, contracts 
for future production, the pay and grievances of the men 
and questions of promotion and dismissal.” Of these 
former peasants he says: “With enviable faith and courage 
Tito made up his mind to trust ‘their tremendous creative 
abilities.” Not even a thorough training by Russian teach- 
ers in dialectical materialism can extinguish the ingrained 
idealism of the Yugoslavs.” 

Notwithstanding the break with Russia, Yugoslavia is 
“still under the dictatorship of the Communist party.” 
The party has “something over half a million members,” 
and the “National Front” between seven and eight million. 
There is a considerable measure of freedom of speech. 
“In cafés frank talk is possible. Women grumble in the 
queues as they do in London. We heard complaints both 
from peasants and from the bourgeoisie. We even heard 
of open opposition at a ward meeting of the National 
Front. The creative artists have emancipated themselves, 
and there is now a just perceptible individuality in the 
comments of the once stereotyped newspapers.” But civil 
liberty is still to be attained. “The disastrous influence of 
Russia is to be seen above all in the omnipotent police and 
the domination of a political party over the course of jus- 
tice. Happily the best minds in the country see clearly 
what is wrong. To free the law courts from politics is the 
aim which the jurists who are revising the Constitution 
have set before themselves.” 


The Cincinnati Proposal for Church Union 


The plan for a “United Church of Christ” presented to 
the representatives of nine Protestant denominations’ at 
Cincinnati, January 23-24, calls for detailed study. The 


1 Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A., Disciples of Christ, Congrega- 
ticnal Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S., African Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the International 
Council of Community Churches. The Association for a United 
Church in America was also represented. An observer attended 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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plan submitted would set up a new church structure. The 
nomenclature is taken from terms already in use in the 
different communions, but the church government pro- 
posed would be more than a composite of existing sys- 
tems. The plan called for “no fundamental changes in 
the structure or procedure of local churches.” Each local 
church would determine its manner of worship and of the 
administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Ministers would be ordained by presbytery on the rec- 
ommendation of the local church and of the examining 
committee of presbytery. The bishop would preside at 
the ordination service. The United Church would un- 
dertake to “provide a practicable and equitable method” 
for discharging its share of responsibility for the placement 
of ministers and for the “continuous pastoral care” of lo- 
cal churches. 

Presbyteries, made up of at least ten contiguous 
churches, would be responsible for recruiting, preparing 
and ordaining ministers, for the “oversight and aid” of 
the churches, for the election of members to conference 
and the General Council, and for promoting the “spiritual 
welfare and cooperative work” of their churches. Con- 
ferences would include at least three presbyteries. Each 
conference would elect a bishop to be its “spiritual coun- 
selor and guide” and administrative superintendent. Con- 
ferences would be similar to the present dioceses, state 
conventions, and state associations. The General Council, 
which would meet biennially, would include about 1,200 
delegates, chosen in part by presbyteries and in part by 
conferences. It would, in general, carry on the functions 
of the national assemblies of the uniting denominations. 

The denominational groups represented at the meeting 
expressed their hearty interest in organic union. They 
raised questions, however, in regard to various aspects of 
the proposal as submitted to them. 

Thus, the members of the Methodist Commission on 
Church Union asked that the plan be made more definite, 
particularly with regard to procedures at a number of 
points. They were “not ready to accept” the statement on 
the placing of ministers. The General Council, they be- 
lieved, should have the right to legislate on “all matters of 
general concern to the church.” “All matters of polity 
and organization” which were not covered in the plan 
should be left to the General Council. 

The Disciples of Christ also submitted a memorandum 
urging that the nomenclature in the plan be made more 
“fluid and descriptive.” 

The Association for a United Church in America pre- 
sented resolutions urging that the proposals for Federal 
Union be carefully considered since this might “obviate 
many problems involved in the present proposal.” (Fed- 
eral Union, sponsored particularly by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, proposes that the different denominations would 
be “branches” of the Church of Christ in America. Over 
them would be the General Assembly which would speak 
on the total concerns of the Church. Each denomination 
would retain its own machinery and forms of worship. 
Certain powers would be delegated to the General Assem- 
bly and to the regional assemblies.) 

The Convocation voted to refer the original proposal and 
the additional suggestions to a drafting committee, which 
was asked to submit a new plan to the denominations in- 
terested by early fall. 
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Do Public Schools Need More Competition ? 


We have received some literature published by the Na- 
tional Council for American Education (1 Maiden Lane, 
New York). This organization, according to its state- 
ment, was “founded in 1946 by a group of well-informed, 
veteran patriotic leaders,” and “is devoted to stimulation 
of sound education and to eradication of Marxism and 
Collectivism from our schools and national life.” It 
claims to be “probably the fastest-growing pro-American 
organization in the country.” Its officers include Kern 
Dodge, president ; Allen A. Zoll, executive vice-president ; 
and ten vice-presidents—among them former or current 
presidents of the D.A.R., Colonial Daughters of the 17th 
Century, Society of the War of 1812, Dames of the Loyal 
Legion, Order of Founders and Patriots, Women’s State 
Republican Clubs, and the American Council of Christian 
Laymen (Verne P. Kaub of Wisconsin). Admiral Ber- 
rien of the U. S. Navy, retired, is another. On the Board 
of Governors are other presidents or past presidents of 
the same or other patriotic organizations (such as the 
Sons of the American Revolution, Daughters of 1812. 
Society for Constitutional Security) ; also Father Edward 
L. Curran of the International Catholic Truth Society and 
Rev. W. H. Pordeaux of the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches. Other members of the Board are a retired 
naval officer (Admiral Bellknap), a banker (A. K. Dolli- 
ver), a management consultant (W. H. Conant, Fsq.), 
and an industrialist (F. A. Vollbrecht, Esq.), a former 
president of the N. Y. Academy of Science (A. C. Morri- 
son, Esq.). and a former president of Colgate University 
(Dr. George B. Cutten). 

The publications issued with this impressive sponsorship 
include these titles: “How Red Are the Schools ?”, “Red- 
ucators at Harvard University,” “Progressive Education 
Increases Delinquency,” and reports on Yale, University 
of Chicago, University of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Columbia University. The publication at hand 
is entitled “Private Schools: The Solution to America’s 
Educational Problem,” by Frank Chodoroy, described as 
“a distinguished libertarian economist.” The assumption 
of it is that a “battle over the public school rages on all 
fronts. One never hears a solid, unequivocal defense of 
it, for even its loyal advocates are strong for some kind 
of reform; on the other hand, there are not a few who 
argue with considerable cogency that the public school is 
basically unsound and the only cure for it is its abolition.” 
Mr. Chodorov refers also to “the infiltration of collectivist 
concepts” and “socialist indoctrination” into the public 
schools as matters of wide concern; also the inability of 
communities or even states to provide adequate facilities 
from the sources of taxation available. The author sug- 
gests “a compromise that comes near to being a solution.” 
He would allow exemption from federal and state income 
taxes of tuition paid for children attending private schools. 
Then, he argues, private schools would be multiplied to 
take care of the influx of pupils. “Every school of 
thought would offer its wares to the public. Every peda- 
gogical theory would have a chance of proving itself. 
Every denomination would expand its parochial activi- 
ties.” And “the public school would then be forced to 
offer a product of competitive value” It “could do an 
infinitely better job,” Mr. Chodorov suggests, if relieved 
of only a quarter of the present attendance. “The tax- 
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payer,” he adds, “would not be forced, as he is now, to 
maintain objectionable schools or teachers.” 

Mr. Chodorov concludes that “the exemption proposal 
should help restore to America the concept of freedom on 
which it was founded and built... . The public school is 
a political institution, and as such can be used for ends 
quite the opposite of freedom. . . . The public school has 
not been the entire cause of this perversion [of the tradi- 
tional concept of individual freedom], but it has helped 
greatly.” 

It has seemed important to call attention to the activi- 
ties of this organization, which is drawing sharp fire from 
educators. The Christian Century on January 3 published 
an article by Carey McWilliams on “The Enemy in Pasa- 
dena” in which Mr. Zoll’s organization was depicted as 
a factor in a campaign to gain control of the city’s school 
system as part of a reactionary movement which threat- 
ens American education. 

At the meeting in Atlantic City in February of the 
American Association of School Administrators this cru- 
sade attracted much attention. The National Education 
Association’s Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Education has been alerting educators to the at- 
tacks of “The Enemy.” The secretary of the Commission, 
Dr. Richard B. Kennan, said at the meeting: 

“You may say this hasn’t happened to my school—to 
me. Maybe not yet. But it has happened in California, 
in Colorado, in New Jersey, in Louisiana, in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Zoll boasts he will carry his campaign into 
every state—he is trying to raise money to do just that. 
And you and your school may be next-—particularly if 
vou are in a large school system where new buildings and 
increased school tax support are needed.” 


To distinguish between honest concern over the school 
program from the viewpoint of moral and spiritual values 
on the one hand, and efforts to make the schools instru- 
ments of special interests would seem to be a major re- 
sponsibility of citizenship in these days. 


Social Work Year Book 


“A description of organized activities in social work 
and in related fields” is found in the 11th issue of the 
Social Work Ycar Book, edited by Margaret B. Hodges 
(New York, American Association of Social Workers. 
1951. $5.00). This number “follows the familiar pattern 
of the Year Books published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion.” 

There are two main divisions: Part I contains 73 signed 
articles written by “authorities on the topics discussed.” 
Part II contains four comprehensive directories of agen- 
cies. The signed articles give descriptions of organized 
activities rather than agencies ; they also have selected ref- 
erences. The aim is to give an “up-to-date, cross-section 
view of each field.” Numerous cross references illustrate 
the inter-relationships of the varied interests. 

Fortunately for persons interested in organized religion, 
the editors of the Year Book have always taken note of 
the borderlands between professions and have provided 
for treatment of the “related activities” in religion as well 
as of social services administered by church agencies. 

Among new topics of articles are “Family Life Edu- 
cation,” “Informal Education,” “Social Work and the 
National Emergency,” “Youthful Offenders.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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